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The provisions against fraud show that our forefathers were 
not absolutely impeccable, although the absence of statutes 
against bribery in the New England States, if charitably in- 
terpreted, speaks well for Puritan morals. It is interesting 
further to note that the question of compulsory voting, which 
is frequently discussed nowadays, was also in our fathers' 
minds, and that in at least four States, one of which was 
Virginia, statutes were passed on the subject. 

Part II. discusses local elections, and follows the order ob- 
served in Part I. Four valuable appendices conclude this 
careful monograph, which reflects credit both upon its 
author and its source of issue. An index was desirable, 
but perhaps this was reserved for the second study of the 
volume. Still, as Dr. Bishop's book is sold separately, it 
is unfortunate that it is not provided with a separate index. 
We may conclude our review with the statement that there 
is little in Dr. Bishop's treatment of his subject to please the 
followers of the late Mr. Douglas Campbell in his exten- 
sive claims for Holland as the source of many of those polit- 
ical practices and institutions to which we had been igno- 
rantly assigning an English origin. In one point Dr. Bishop 
takes direct issue with Mr. Campbell's statement that the 
ballot did not appear in the colonies south of Pennsylvania. 
He shows that "the ballot in the Carolinas was as fully de- 
veloped in the direction of secrecy as in those colonies under 
the influence of Puritan ideas." W. P. T. 

Boewulf, An Anglo-Saxon Epic Poem, translated from the Heyne-Socin 
text by Jno. Leslie Hall. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. 

WE note with great pleasure that the interest in Anglo- 
Saxon studies and in good poetry has so soon justified the 
reprinting of a book of such real merit as this translation of 
the first Germanic epic. It is certainly better in every detail 
than any English translation that has preceded it, and it 
may be only the prejudice of youthful association that leads 
us to prefer the German version of Grein. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the structure of the German language lends itself 
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with much greater facility to work like this, and if Dr. Hall's 
English has equalled Grein's German, he has deserved a 
greater praise. 

The venerable epic is hardly likely to fall into worthier 
hands, or to find more loving care. This translation, barring 
such revision as Dr. Hall may give it, in the editions that 
we trust are in store for it, will probably be accepted as final. 
As the book is likely to be much in the hands of students of 
the original, and to be collated constantly with it, the use of 
the Heyne-Socin text, which is that of the school editions, 
was natural. From a literary point of view we should have 
been disposed to prefer the older text of Grein, but for the 
enjoyment of the work, this is but a trivial matter. Of 
greater importance seems to us the omission to distinguish 
in any way by note or type, the older from the younger parts 
of the poem. It is not necessary to follow Muellenhof in all 
the details of his analysis, to realize and apply the truth that 
underlies it. Any critic who shall undertake to assign each 
verse of this poem, for it is a poem, and has an artistic unity, 
to A or to B, or to the first interpolator, or to the second in- 
terpolator, is sure to meet innumerable stumbling blocks. 
These later craftsmen were not so clumsy that we can always 
trace the mark of the welding. Beside, they would not 
recognize that it was worth while to preserve scrupulously 
the integrity of the earlier work even where they had no 
fault to find with it. And yet, though we cannot say with 
absolute certainty that any line is in its original form, nor 
even that for such popular epic songs, that there is any form 
that can properly be called original in the strict sense, we can 
and ought to distinguish the obviously christian interpo- 
lations from the rest. 

As to the possibility of a critical restoration of this or any 
early epic, the Nibelungenlied, for instance, to its original 
form, we are sceptical, because it seems to us that any such 
effort implies a radical misconception of the genesis of such 
poetry. The story of Beowulf, or of Sigfrid, or Dietrich, 
we may suppose to be as familiar to its Teutonic auditory as 
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to the singers. Indeed, as we see in the story of Caedmon, 
each was in turn singer and auditor. In this there must 
have been improvisation intermingled with lines that re- 
mained in the memory from previous occasions. It is not 
probable that any two minstrels would render the legend 
ipsissimis verbis, though all would agree in the essential facts 
and probably in minor details. Thus the epic was in con- 
stant flux, assuming multitudinous forms of which usually 
but one is preserved to us, though in the case of the Niebe- 
lungenlied, we happen to have three. It is only where an 
entirely different element, as the christian tradition in 
Beowulf, is introduced, that the analytical critic finds a pro- 
fitable sphere for his labor. He must be guided, however, 
rather by literary than philological canons, and his judgments 
will be at best only subjective. 

After all the criticism that has been piled up around this 
poem, we are in danger of not seeing the wood for the trees, 
of missing the grand beauty of the gnarled and ancient oak 
while we grub amongst its roots. It may have been some 
such considerations as these that led Dr. Hall to present the 
poem without critical apparatus or annotation, and to let it 
speak for itself. He has supplied the reader, however, with 
a good argument, a full bibliography of translations, and a 
very helpful glossary of proper names. A judicious preface 
explains his principles of translation. The book is a credit 
to American scholarship, but its interest is not confined to 
scholars, and its literary merit ought to give it an ever- 
widening circle of readers. 

Greek Poets in English Verse by Various Translators. Edited wiith 
introduction and notes by William Hyde Appleton, Professor of Greek 
in Swarthmore College. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1893. 

The editor tells us in his preface that he has attempted to 
do for Greek poetry, through the medium of translation, 
what has been so often done for English poetry, that is, to 
give the reader within the compass of a single volume some 



